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Comment and Chatter ; 


The Policy of the Open Window. 

UEEN VICTORIA of Spain has 
introduced the Victorian custom 
of opening the windows of her 
palace rooms. The Queen is 

enjoying excellent health—sixteen of the 
Court ladies are enjoying bad colds. The 
Spaniards, however, do not mind. They 
want a little air. 


The Ladies of Spain. 


]vennas and donas, the grave and the 
fair, 
Suspect that their Sovereign is daft ; 
They're anxious to take in the true British 
air, 
But hot in so frigid a draught. 


The New Hebrides Convention. 


R cratriate the Chinese fellow 

And he’s a slave, for he is yellow ; 
But send the Hebridean back 
And he is free—for he is black. 


Out-Heroding Herod. 


ear St. Bernard of Farm Street has 
been getting at the Smart Set 
through our old friend, the *‘foul, flabby, 
and fleshly ” Herod the Tetrarch and lis 
worthy consort, Herodias. The society 
Herodias, .howeyer, has no intention of 
calling for the head of the preacher on a 
charger or an. automobile. He could 
preach just as badly without it. 


it 


The Daughters of Herodias. 


The father may lash smart society’s 
faults 
In words ever longer and larger ; 
But none of its beauties would give up a 
waltz 
To pay for his head on a charger. 
Herodias may rével and paint the town 
red 
And rip out an oath every minute, 
But never will call for the Jesuit’s head : 


She knows there is nothing much in it. 


Two of a Trade. 
y the way, Dr. Emil Reich says that 
there is no such a thing asa Smart 
Set. Father Vaughan is expected to retort 
by declaring that there never was such a 
person as Plato or that his existence was 
merely platonic. 


The Wily Suffragettes. 
he daring ladies who periodically 
assault the House of Commons are 
preparing, it is said, to assume male cloth- 
ing and even personate members of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The authorities have laid in a 
stock of trained. mice to enable them to 

deal with the intruders. 


Bearded Ladies. 

Ou Suffragettes disguised as men 
Will beard the.Asquith in his den, 

And to deceive the tyrant’s eye 

They'll beard themselves before they try. 
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By 
Adrian Ross. 


The Wig Party. 
I! ladies sit in Parliament 
With man’s peculiar marks on, 
With clerks they will not be content ; 
They must engage a Claikson. 


-The Double-deckers. 


“Lhe L.C.C. trams on the Embankment 

have had some success. They do not 
get passengers perhaps, but at least they 
have cracked Westminster Bridge, 


Like to Like. 
“| win offspring of our past Progressive 
dreamers, 
Memorials of economy defied 
The tram cars strive to join their sister 
steamers 
And mingle in the bosom of the tide. 


Give us Time. 

M r. Haldane’s scheme of army reform 
- provides for training a large num- 
ber of men when war breaks out. It is 
believed that they will only need six 
months’ training, and if the war is over by 
then we have only to start again. 


The Omnipotence of Parliament. 

Perhaps the enemy will wait; if not, the 
Secretary for War will doubtless 

move in the Commons “ that: this war be 

begun a second time six months hence,” 

and if the vote is carried by a large 

majority all will be well. 


a 


i 


niall 


A SUGGESTION FOR SUBDUING THE SUFFRAGETTE 


° “So many complaints have been made by the Suffragette of unchivalrous treatment at the hands of the sterner sex that it is rumoured 
a band of female Sandows has been specially trained by the authorities and are lying in wait at Scotland Yard in readiness for the next 
outbreak.” —Daily Paper. Our artist depicts a scene that may occur in the near future 
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The Surprised War Secretary. 
R. HALDANE is telling a very 
funny story against himself. 
On a week-end visit the other 
day he arrived at the country 
station and found that his host's carriages 
had left with the other guests. In the 
yard was the station ‘bus in which sat a 
solitary passenger—a lady’s maid. Mr. 
Haldane got in and the other occupant 
of the ‘bus at once entered into aflable 
conversation with him. “My bit of stuff,” 
she said, “hates going to Lady——, 
and she’s only doing : so because she 
ears Mr. ’Aldane’s going to be there 
and she wants him. to give her son 
a billet.” 

Ohi 
retary. 

“Yes, and she thinks she will get it, 
too.” 

After a time Mr. Haldane, getting 
bored by his companion’s flow of language, 
opened the omnibus door when climbing 
the hill. He was about to alight when 
the lady’s maid, placing her hand on his 
arm, said “Oh no you don’t, till you've 
paid ‘arf the fare!” 


co 


indeed,” replied the War Sec- 


Mr. Tree as a Lunatic. 
f you want to spend a merry mad 
hour go and see Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree as Arthur Blair-Woldingham 
in The Van Dyck at His Majesty’s. 
This playlet succeeds The Red Lamp, 
and nothing could better exhibit 
Mr. Tree’s versatility than his work 
as the spy in the latter play and his 
cool, audacious Woldingham in The 
Van Dyck. In the latter piece the 
flat of John Peters (Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith) is entered late at night 
by Woldingham. Peters has just 
found out that the visitor is 
apparently a madman, when there enter 
a doctor and. asylum-keepers. These, 
however, with Woldingham are nothing 
more than burglars in disguise, who 


A SCENE FROM THE BEAUTIFUL NEW BALLET, 


This popular theatre has seldom had so vivacious a ballet attraction. 
and persuasive music, and fine effects of light and water which please the audience immensely. 


SIGNOR BATTISTINI, 


The Gramophone Company is to be congratuiated on having secured 

some magnificent records of Signor Battistini’s operatic powers, and 

all who possess a gramophone should secure them. They are worthy 
fellows of those made of Melba and Caruso's singing 


clear off with eVery stick of furniture in 
the flat. In this playlet Mr. Tree makes 
one of the greatest successes of his dramatic 
career. 


“Queen of Spades” 


and shoula pe seen to be appreciated 
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THE FAMOUS MILAN BARITONE 


“QUEEN OF SPADES,” 


is a brilliant entertainment with wendecful 
It is a departure to a large extent from ordinary ballet 
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The ‘‘ Spook” Fad. 


fashionable society fad at the present 
time is Spiritualism and soul-hunt- 
ing. Very select circles meet every week 
in various parts of town to consult 
“mediums,” who in spite of the many ex- 
posures of last year are doing a bigger 
business than ever. ‘The most popular 
“paid”? medium in London just now is 
Mrs. Paulet, who was once a Gaiety 
actress. Her fee is two guineas. She isa 
very handsome woman and is considered 
very genuine. Her chief “supporter” is a 
well-known Harley Street physician, who 
consults her frequently on all subjects. 


Monte in Less Repute. 
Hed times are felt by the famous 

Casino of Monte Carlo. The profits 
show a decrease of £120,000 [rom the same 
period last year, while the shares have 
dropped more than £28. A wonderful 
run of luck of a German, Herr Harnem- 
berg, has hit the bank very hard. Playing 
in maximums he changed from red to 
black and vice versd seven times and won 
every coup. Monte Carlo generally is 
having a very poor season. Several of 
the most beautiful houses, including the 
villas Périgord and Nid, are for sale. 
Indeed, until the Stock Exchange 
shows signs of better things there 
is not much hope of the poor 
mR Boing. abroad. 


Bridge ‘Gidze Slackeaing’ 
he society bridge craze which 
has reigned for quite a 
number of years among fashion- 
able English people has now two 
dangerous rivals, poker and domi- 
noes. Although bridge is. still 
very popular many people have 
abandoned the more ~ scientific 
game for the hazard of poker and the 
childish joy of dominoes, and we are told 
that at many of the best houses the revived 
games have taken the place of bridge. 


Cam bell-Gray 


AT THE ALHAMBRA 


dresses, catchy 
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{Mr. H. G. Pelisster, the well-known head of the very popular Follies, gives a most misleading account of himself in the following appreciation prepared 


for him by Mr. Arthur Wimperis. 


Any misconception which may be aroused in the minds of readers of ** The Tatler’? will be speedily dispersed by 


a visit to the New Royalty Theatre, Dean Street, where the Follies are now appearing. No one should miss the performance as it is certainly the 


funniest thing of its kind in London, 


When it is stated that the programme the other night provolced the isternest critics to outbursts of hilarity, and 


that on at feast three occasions Mr, William Archer was seen to smile, no further word of commendation of the worl of the Follies need be given.] 


Introduced to ‘Life. 

R. PELISSIER, despite his foreign- 
sounding name, isan Englishman 
by birth, being the only-—and 
we may fairly add—favourite 

son of a distinguished Russian emigré* 
and an Indian maharanee, and having 
been born on the high seas. He is very 
proud of his country and invariably sup- 
ports home 
industries, 
always buying 
his soap at the 
rate of 13 oz. 
to the pound 
from _ Messrs. 
Smithers of 
Jonestown— 


[Apvr.] 


House where Mr. Pélissier 
was born 


Some Early 
Achievements. 


At an asto- 
f : 


nishingly 
early age he 
showed unmis- 
takable signs 
of the humour 
that was in 
him, creating shrieks of mirth among 
his brothers “and sisters by tripping up 
blind old ladies in the street, kicking 
the crutches from the grasp of a passing 
cripple, and a thousand other innocent 
drolleries. These pranks, however, met 
with no encouragement from the stern old 
Salvationist, his father, who, while pub- 
licly professing an affection for the child, 
would privately correct him with an ash 
plan* 


House where Mr. Pélissier 
was not born 


# a 


Feelings of Father and Son. 


t may be said that the father showed a 
tenderness which he could not have 
felt, while the son felt a tenderness which 


Burial place of the Chicago branch 
of the Pélissier family 


he could not have shown. At | 
the age of nine a family council 

was held to decide whether the 
lad should be educated or sent 


Mr. Pélissier’s 


rushed in with the news that his favourite 
cherry tree had been cut down. Hastily 
laying aside the nets he was mending the 
distracted professor hobbled out into the 
spacious grounds of the old family hovel 
and found that it was too true. 

The historic oak, one of the only 200 in 
which the young Pretender ever hid, no 
longer occupied its position in the centre 
of the tennis court. Taxed with his guilt 
the boy denied it. “ Harry!” exclaimed 
the old soldier sternly, “that is another 
story.” ‘Oh, father!” ‘cried the sensitive 
lad bursting into tears, ‘‘rebuke me if you 
will, but not with cant phrases borrowed 
from Mr. Kipling.” 

This reply is said to have incensed 
the quick-tempered baronet so much 
that Harry had good reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the fact that he 
was wearing the well-known P.D.Q. 
Double-wool Porous Underclothing at the 
time.—[Apvr.] 


Mr. Pélissier’s pet dog, Trotters 


Action under Action. 
Or his return from his first voyage he 
was cheered by an enormous crowd, 
with both of whom he gratefully shook 
hands. His coolness in action was 
remarkable. On one occasion under the 
very guns of Sebastopol he absorbed 
several of the enemy’s lagers, and then, 
placing his blind eye to the speaking 
trumpet, exclaimed, “I cannot see the 
signals!’ The only food he took that 
day was a well-done condor supplied by 
Charles Beresford and Co., of 
Portsmouth Hard.—[Apvr.] 

At the end of the action 
he turned to Captain Keir 
Hardie, commanding the Zulu 
levies, and said, “Kiss me, 
Hardie.” Eye-witnesses attest 
that he bore the operation with- 
out flinching. 


FA 
CL 


A Varied Temperament. 


‘o-day he is a staunch tee- 
totaller and may be found 

in the American bar in_ his 
spare moments, where he will be 


Eton, and the former course mother pleased to give his views against 
was adopted - with lamentable the prevalent abuse of alcohol, 
results as the following anecdote will illustrating his remarks with appropriate 
show :— gestures. “Scotch by absorption, his warm 

One day while his father was busy Celtic temperament leads him to any 


lathering a customer 


* Assassin. 


the under eardener 


length in pursuit of his hobby, and he 
is frequently carried away by his own 
eloquence and a couple of waiters. 
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An Expressive Motto. 


Isl e is extremely fond of dogs, but otner- 
wise careful in the selection of his 

in fact, his family motto, “ Ich 
(I'm itching for dinner), gives the 


meals: 
Dine” 


Mr. Pélissier’s business manager (seen from the 
south) 


key to his private character. As a con- 
noisseur of vintages he has few equals. 
His celebrated dictum—upon receiving a 
bottle of ‘corked ” champagne— Who 
dares to speak of ’9g8?” will go down to 
posterity as one of the noblest. utterances 
of our times. 


In Conclusion. 


e is very quick at repartee, and is the 
original author of the classic witti- 


cisms, “ Rats’? and ‘ You’re another!” 
erroneously attributed to Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 


In politics his views are those of the 
Labour Party, but in practice he is 
unable to 
ayoid doing 
a Leretatlwe 
work occa- 
sionally. 

& cod 


A Remarkable 
Little Fellow. 


pace for- 
bids the 
amplification 
of these brief 
notes, but if 
my few te- 
marks have 
excited a 
desire to hear 
more of this 
remarkable 
little fellow, 
fuller par- 
ticulars may 
be obtained 
from his 


father, the 
well - known _ Silas Pélissier (father of the 
coal mer- present earl) 


chant of the 

same name, 159, New Cut, N.E. 

established 1906.—[Apvr.] 
ArtTHUR WIMPERIS. 


by S., 
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inting Premier's Portrait 


By J. Colim Forbes, the Well-Known Artist. 


Studying and Painting. 

N my careeras a portrait-painter I have 

made one discovery, that the actual 

painting of the portrait is but half 

the work. A good artist must study 

his subject and paint him looking his 
best. 

Every person’s looks vary. I mean 
that there are times when we all look 
much better than at others, and it is, or 
should be, the business of the artist to 
perpetuate his subject when he or she 
is looking his best, and this is where one of 
the great difficulties of portrait-painting 
comes in. 

The Prime Minister’s Portrait. 
Ore of my most recent portraits was that 
of Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman 
which: I lately did for the National Liberal 
Club. The Prime Minister is naturally a 
genial, kindly-looking gentleman in whose 
eyes there lurks a good deal of quiet 
humour. It is only natural, however, at 
times that the burden and responsibility 
of his great office should sit heavily on 
him, and at such moments the Premier 
does not look his best. 

é e 
Getting the Subject at his 
Best. 

Dens the many sittings 

he was good enough 
to give me | often observed 
that Sir Henry looked 
what I may call “fidgety,” 
in other words as if he had 
a great many things to 
attend to, with the perform- 
ance of which the sitting 
somewhat interfered. He 
was, of course, far too 
courteous to say so, but | 
gathered as much from his 
expression, and | do not 
consider that at such 
moments the Premier 
looked his best; but I 
studied him very carefully 
and got him on more than 
one occasion with that 
pleasant, genial Jook on 
his face, and that is what 
I endeavoured to reproduce 
on my canvas. 


cS 


The Grand Old Man. 


Si Henry is the second 
English prime minister 
I have painted ; Mr. Glad- 
stone was the first. Istayed 
for a considerable time at 
Hawarden studying him 
both in private and public 
life. He would sit in one 
corner of his study writing 
and Mrs. Gladstone in 
another, and I can still 
clearly call to mind the 
strong, deeply-lined face of 
the great man as he sat at 
his table writing, writing, 
writing as if he never 
would stop. He used a 
very old quill pen, which 
he would stick into a 
potato on the table when 
he stopped writing. I made 
a careful study of him when 
speaking in public. 


LECTED ICAP DYED IEE THEA IEE: ap yaeny’ 


A Story of Mr. Gladstone. 


| remember on one occasion at a public 

meeting his cravat became disarranged 
and was hanging down the back of his 
coat, but when Mr. Gladstone became 
eloquent he lost all thought of his attire. 
Mrs. Gladstone was on the platform on 
the occasion, and crossing over to her 
husband she put her hand on his shoulder 
and just said, “ William.” Mr. Gladstone 
stopped speaking at once and simply said, 
“Yes, dear,” and then continued his dis- 
course in a more modulated voice, but the 
tie still remained hanging down. 


i 


Painting the Portrait. 
M: Gladstone never saw me put a 


particle of paint on canvas. I 
simply chee him when in his presence 
and did all the painting in my studio. | 
ordered an exact copy of the clothes to 
be made which Mr. Gladstone used habi- 
tually to wear. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
were immensely pleased with the portrait 
when it was finished, which, if I may say 
so, was, I think, one of the best portraits I 
have ever done. 


| 
% 
i 
i 
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5 
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MR. J. COLIN FORBES, THE WELL-KNOWN PAINTER 


Beside his portrait of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, which he painted recently for 


the National Liberal Club 
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Pictures of the King and Queen. 
Lasts year I did portraits of the King and 
Queen for the Dominion House in 
Toronto. This was a commission from 
the Canadian Government, but at first I 
had some doubts whether I should ever be 
able to carry it out, for the King, though 
he had consented to sit to me, was doubtful 
whether the Queen would do so. How- 
ever, in the end her Majesty did. I had 
a room given me to work in at Bucking- 
ham Palace and frequently had long sit- 
tings from both their Majesties. In order 
not to keep the Queen sitting too long I 
made a study of her Majesty's face on a 
small piece of canvas. 


Sittings by the Queen. 
Ore day when Princess Victoria hap- 

pened to be in the room whilst ° 
I was at work she looked at this study 
and said she would like to buy it. I, of 
course, said that I would be very pleased 
that her Royal Highness should have it, 
and told her I would finish it up properly, 
for as a matter of fact I had only intended 
it for a rough study. Shortly afterwards, 
however, | got a letter from Miss Knollys 
telling me that her Majesty 
particularly desired to have 
the study and expressed the 
wish that I should send it 
to Sandringham at once, 
which of course I could not 
refuse to do. 


Premiers as Subjects. 
Someone recently asked 
me if I did not make 
a hobby of painting prime 
ministeis and presidents. 
I have painted eight 
premiers altogether, two in 
this. country and six in 


Canada and the States, 
including Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Sir Charles Tup- 


per, and General Harrison. 
The last-named, who was 
once President of the 
United States, was a some- 
what peculiar subject. He 
would come into my room 
and sit staring into space 
with an unpleasant expres- 
sion on his face. I wouid 
try to get him to talk, but 
it was always difficult to 
do so, and to paint him as 
he looked was impossible. 
The first day he came to 
me he only stayed a short 
time in the room and 
walked away without say- 


ing a word. However, 
ultimately we got very 
good friends and the 


picture was a great success. 


Tact and Courtesy. 

[here is no doubt that 
a good supply of tact 

and judgment is necessary 


for the success of the 
portrait-painter. He meets 
with so many different 


natures, and has to make 
himself equally agreeable 
to all. 
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4 Clever Amateurs. 


OME of the amateurs of to-day are 

just as steady on the stage and just 
as conscientious as any professional 

\ actors and actresses. Miss Rosalie 
1 Toller steps out of the amateur ranks and 
plays the lead in Toddles without ever 
having rehearsed with the company. Miss 
Schletter, an amateur, makes the hit of 
the evening on the premiere of The Lonely 
Millionaives—others are not so steady nor 
so conscientious. The most typical scatter- 
brained amateur I ever met was a charming 
young lady—let us call her Miss Smith— 
who had made a very casual attempt to 
master her share of the words of a duo- 
logue she was to play at a big house in 
the west country. She knew next to 
nothing of her part, and at rehearsal had 
made the poor man who was to act with 
her so nervous that he also seemed to lose 
his memory. 


Advice Disregarded. 


] as stage manager had begged her not 

to come into the wings on “ the night” 
until I sent for her and to read her part 
over in the quiet of het dressing-room. 
The orchestra commenced playing, and I| 
heard much laughter and scuffling on the 
stage. There was my young lady trying 
to waltz to the overture to William Tell 
with a flaxen-haired white - waistcoated 
youth, one of the house party, who was 
knocking about chairs and tables in his 
wild career. I tried to put reproach and 
command into the glance I directed upon 
the lady, and I caught the flaxen-haired 
boy by the arm and asked him why he 
was on the stage where he had no right 
to be. “No right!” he answered in an 
indignant voice, “No right! I’ve as much 
right to be here as you have. Miss Smith 
has asked me to do ‘footsteps are heard 
on the stairs outside’ for her.” 


In Time of Need. 


Mss Smith went into an Indian yell of 
laughter and then tried to put a 
handkerchief into her mouth. Ten minutes 
later when she went hopelessly astray in 
the words of her soliloquy and looked 
appealingly to me in the wings for a 
prompt I pretended to have lost the place 
in the book. Not that I would ever cast 
stones at anyone who is not quite certain 
of the words of his or her part—lI live too 
frequently in a glass house to do that. 


Ba te i 


Misquoting Marshall. 


here is a little club—the Guerdons— 

not large in numbers but quite in- 
teresting in its constitution which owes 
its existence to an emendation of my own 
to a sentence Captain Marshall had written 
in His Excellency the Governor. 1 was 
playing His Excellency at a performance 
in Cheshire, and instead of saying, “ You 
will honour with the priceless treasure of 
your love,” the nearest I could get to it 
was, ‘‘ You will dower me with the infinite 
guerdon of your love.” Most of the 
people in that little amateur com- 
pany knew Captain Marshall quite 
well, and they all told him what 
a hash I had made of one of his 
sentences. 


Seeing the Professionals. 
did not view it in the same light and 
offered him the use of the phrase in 
exchange for a small share of his author’s 
fees. This he declined, but he said that 
he would give all our amateur company 
seats to see the professional company who 


were acting the play in London. We 
occupied half a row of stalls. Captain 


Marshall went “behind” to chat to Mr. 
Irving. When in the middle of Act III. 
the scene between His Excellency and 
Ethel commenced Mr. Harry Irving’s eye- 
brows began to work as though some 
secret joke was amusing him very much, 
and a dimple came and went in Miss 
Grundy’s cheek. The moment arrived, 
“You will dower me with the infinite 
guerdon of your love,’ said Mr. Harry 
Irving very slowly and very distinctly. 
“With what?” asked Miss Grundy in 
simulated astonishment. “ With the infi- 
nite guerdon,” replied Mr. Irving even 
more solemnly. 


3 


The Humour of it. 
From our row of stalls went up a shout of 
delight, and the rest of the audience, 
who could see nothing at all comic in 
anything that was being said on the stage, 
must have thought that the inmates of a 
private lunatic asylum had been taken 
as a treat to the theatre. The Guerdon 
Club sprang into existence that day, but I 
have heard nothing yet in regard to 
author’s fees from Captain Marshall. 
Awe-inspiring Irving. 
M r. Harry Irving’s father, Sir Henry, 
once frightened an amateur actor 
into saying a sentence which entirely 
spoiled a farce. It was during the Can- 
terbury week. The Old Stagers were play- 
ing at the theatre and Sir Henry had 
driven over from Broadstairs to look at 
the scene of the death of the great Canter- 
bury martyr with a view to the production 
of Becket. The Old Stagers, of course, made 
him free of their clubrooms and asked him 
to supper. One of the amateur actors 
playing in the farce which concluded the 
performance was the Chevalier Esrom— 
all the Old Stagers then used noms de theatre 
—a most popular member of the Old 
Stagers but not a very great actor. All 
that it was necessary for him to do was 
to state at the end of the farce—it was 
Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and Bradshaw— 
that his name was Bradshaw. 


An Unhappy Warning. 
ll through the evening his fellow Old 
Stagers begged him not to say that 
his name was Grimshaw or Bagshaw, for 
it would be an awful thing to make a mess 
of a part with the greatest actor of the day 
looking on. As the evening passed the 
chevalier grew more and more pitiably 
nervous and stood at the wings repeating, 
“Tam Bradshaw.” The moment arrived 
when he had to go on to the stage and 
speak his sentence. Stage fright had laid 
its clammy hand upon him. He hesitated, 
entirely forgot who he was, saw the whole 
theatre with Sir Henry in the forefront of 
the stalls whirling round before his eves 
and then stammered out, “ J am Grim—er 
—Brad—no—Bagshaw.” ‘Then you've 
spoilt the whole farce,’ said decisively 
Quentin Twiss who was on the stage. 
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Amateurs 


No. Il.—_By WLieut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis. 
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Stage Fright Without Reason. 
From “ wings,’ from orchestra, from 
stage boxes came a chorus, “ His 
name’s not that. Huis name is Bradshaw.” }} 
The chevalier locked round in bewilder- 
ment to see faces of Old Stagers on all 
sides, and then mildly assented. The point 
of the story is that Sir Henry was not in 
the theatre at all, so the chevalier’s stage 
fright was quite unnecessary. Sir Henry 
had thanked the Old Stagers, had regretted 
that he could not attend the theatre or 
sup with them, and had driven back to 
dine at Broadstairs. 


Im Theatreland. 
A Theatre’s Total Receipts. 
AS an instance of how shockingly bad it 

is possible for theatrical business to 
be, it is stated that one evening at a well- 
known West-end playhouse at which a 
costly company was engaged, the actual 
money taken amounted to the grand total 


of £5 9s. 


From Church to Theatre. 
sone result of the Law of Separation 

in France the Church of the Marist 
Brothers, Paris, has been sold to a retired 
dry goods merchant, who in turn has let it 
to a Paris paper. ‘his paper, ‘Le Soir,” 
is having the interior of the church entirely 
altered, and arrangements are being made 
to turn it into a theatre. 


Bernhardt as a Hunchback. 
Sarah Bernhardt has achieved a very 
great success as a hunchback clown 

in her new play, Les Buffons. In the new 
piece the actress takes part in a competi- 
tion of court jesters and comes off the 
winner. It is all for the love of a lady, 
and we find at the end that the hunchback 
is a handsome young prince. 
Miss Maude Adams is to play 
Bernhardt’s part in America in a transla- 
tion by Mr. J. N. Raphael, the popular 
“ Percival” of “The Referee,’ whose articles 
in “The St. James’s Gazette” inspired 
Mr. Charles Frohman to give him the 
commission. 


Back to the Criterion. 
he Criterion will shortly be tenanted 
once again by Sir Charles Wyndham 

and Miss Mary Moore. The play in which 
they will appear first is to be The Liars, 
due on April 8. Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies’s new comedy, The Mollusc, will 
probably follow. The name-part will be 
filled by Miss Moore, who will have 
another opportunity of showing her powers 
in the portrayal of a selfish doll-woman. 


A One-night Stand. 
M« Yokell: “Say, I hev read Hamlet, 
an’ he doan’t die in the fust ack the 
way you did last night.” 
Barney Storm (the tragedian): “ Eh! 
Did any of the rest notice that change?” 
** Guess not.” 
“Well, ll tell you how it was. I am 
the manager of the company, and I 
generally play {Hamlet all right; 
but last night my partner was ill and 
I had to kill myself off so as to attend 
to the scene-shifting.” 
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THE WALLS JERRYGO. By Geo. Belcher. 


Next-door Neighbour: | beg pardon, mister, | was knocking in a tack and my ’ammer slipped 
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A New Recruit to Motor Ranks. 

NOTHER illustration of the manner 
in which the new method of road 
locomotion by which the use of 
our roads is being revolutionised 
appeals to all classes is contained in the 
announcement that Captain Lord Herbert 
Scott, D.S.O., has resigned his commission 
in the army and has assumed the post of 
a director of Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 
Lord Herbert Scott gained some distinc- 
tion in the late South African War, first 
of all as A.D.C. to Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts and.afterwards with the Guards’ 
mounted infantry. He was mentioned in 
despatches and rewarded with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order. Previous to his 
three years’ South African experiences he 
served for two years on the staff in India 
and has since put in two years on the staff 


at Malta. or his thirty-four years 
he has seen much of the world, 
having travelled in America, 


Mexico, and other Ee of interest. 
A Son of the Duke of Bucclench: 
ord Herbert Scott is a son of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and is 
therefore one of a family which is 
strongly Conservative not only in 
its politics but in its adherence to 
historical manners and customs. 
lor instance, until quite recently 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s shooting 
parties in Scotland were conveyed 
between the house and the shoot in 
conveyances drawn by four horses 
in charge of a postilion, and in fact 
Lord Herbert Scott has been trained 
from his earliest childhood amongst 
ancient methods rather than in 
modern modes. In spite of this, 
however, it appears that mechanical 
locomotion has always had the same 
fascination for Lord Herbert Scott 
as it has for his cousin, Lord Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu, and while the Irish 
Guards lose a keen and intelligent 
soldier the Rolls-Royce directorate 
gains by the addition of a practical 
and enthusiastic motorist, for Lord 
Herbert Scott has now for some 
years been an owner and driver of 
motor cars. 
A Calumny Refuted. 
t was said of the Progressives on 
the L.C.C. that they sunk the 
wealth of London in unprofitable 
undertakings. But now we are told 
that there is a floating debt of some 
five millions. But if it is still 
floating it cannot have been sunk. 
oe te % 
Those Terrible Trusts. 
W e have been told that the late election 
has delivered London over into the 
hands of the trusts. Some of us would be 
glad to know what these trusts are, 
“T saw a dead man win a fight” 
On many a battle morn ; 
But how can trusts their foemen smite 
Before they have been born ? 


From the Back of Beyond. 


he work of Miss Earl, who contributed 

to last week’s TATLER some very 
interesting notes of her experiences, is 
known wherever the English - speaking 
race has penetrated. The other day she 
received an appreciative letter from an 
admirer far away in the Queensland bush 


asking for her photo and autograph. 
“This place (Toowoomba),” said the 
writer, ‘is very small, one hundred miles 


from Brisbane, but your fame as a dog- 
painter has reached éven here.” 


A Word for Artists. 

Mess Earl has°a good suggestion for 
using up unsuccessful canvases. She 

regards storing up paintings that are not 

satisfactory a waste of houseroom and 


Lisodt & Fry 


LORD HERBERT SCOTT, D.S.O. 


A new recruit to the ranks of motor-car dealers 


not long ago held a royal bonfire of her 


own works that she had voted unworthy. 
She thinks it would be a capital plan for 
artists to contribute yearly a selection of 
their canvases which are fit neither to be 
framed nor to be sold and with these make 
a huge bonfire at which all the contributors 
might be present. 
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A German Cassandra. 
German naval officer has been telling 
his compatriots that about half the 
battleships of their navy are obsolete 
coffins, and one Dreadnought could knock 
the lot into Empire come. How very Eng- 
lish of him, if his warning is true; and Al 
not true, how still more English. 


a +h it 


The German Navy. 


he German Navy has been rather 
unlucky, for it has never had a 
chance of doing anything great. Ger- 
many’s last big war is older than her fleet, 
and the first and second editions of that 
fleet have been scrapped without a chance 
of getting fame. Even the Russian Navy 
has distinguished itself—on land. It is 
very hard on the Germans. 
A Word to the Flotten-Verein. 
e comforted, nautical Germans, 
For still while your fleet you 
increase 
Our Premier in newspaper sermons 
Is preaching disarming and peace. 


Our peacemongers pare down ex- 
penses 
Each year by 
three, 
So unless they recover their senses 
Your future w ae lie on the sea. 


two millions or 


Sey. cingatste 
nglish men and women arte re- 
putedly bad linguists, pro- 
bably due to their ‘inborn sense of 
the greatness of their own nation 
and the all-efficiency of their lan- 
guage. Many well-known English 
society women, however, as well as 
the majority of members of the 
widely-scattered diplomatic corps 
speak and write a number of lan- 
guages besides their own. 


Some Shining Examples. 
Lady Egerton, wife of Sir Edwin 

Egerton, ambassador at Rome, 
is an excellent linguist, a gift she 
finds very useful in diplomatic cir- 
cles. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam knows 
eleven languages and is now learn- 
ing Persian. Lady Griffin, wife of 
Sir Lepel Griffin, speaks four lan- 
guages perfectly, and Lady Ella 
Russell, a sister of the Duke of 
Bedford, also has the gift of tongues 
and once studied Chinese. Princess 


Blucher, who is well known in 
London, speaks five languages 
fluently. 

te tt te 


A Lucky Alternative. 
M:: Essex of Johannesburg is hoping 
to compete for the “Daily Mail” 
£10,000 prize with a full-sized flying 
machine. He is also “trying to float a 
syndicate to take up his invention.” ‘This 
sounds promising. If the syndicate will 
only float it may take up the invention. 
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SYNOPSIS.—Mr. Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. “he Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with just a 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 
he had done on earth, Whether people were in Heaven or Hell was their own secret. He appointed a masked guide to show 
Mr. Richardson round the premises, where he met with all kinds of celebrities. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SOLUTION. 


O my horror J found tliat I had 
drifted into the most  extra- 
ordinary gang of people. They 
were all either whisker-men or 

beavers. Every brand of whisker-fitting, 
from face-fungus to flappers, was repre- 


sented. The beaverages included New- 
gates, Father Christmases, Shaggies, 


Pitchforks, Ahasueruses, Hayseeds, Dread- 
noughts, and Penwipers. Obviously I had 
got into the face-fungus department. It 
was terrible. I shuddered at the sight of 
all these microbe traps. 

Amongst the less alarming cases I 
noticed King Cléopold, in a_ superb 
ermine winter beard, Dr. W. G. Grace, Sir 
James Crichton - Browne, Sir Edward 
Clarke, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
Gazeka. I had not seen the Gazeka in 
the Park lately, but I well remember the 
sensation that he made last year with his 
red beaverage tucked into his gent’s reefer, 
and the elegant gazeka tuft that protruded 
from beneath the third button. 

# 8 s 
The Gazeka is Present. 
o striking was his appearance that even 
mounted colonels trembled for their 
safety. Sam Sothern, the Amateur Uni- 
versal Supply Stores, appeared uneasy. 
Dr. Charles Boyd turned pale. Stark, 
cold fear seized} the Commando. Major 
William Gillett broke into an unexpected 
trot. Mr. Alphabetical Mason seemed to 
be scared blue. He would have given 
tons of running water for four or five 
feathers to fly with. The Duke of Fife 
was seriously alarmed. Lord Ludlow was 
far from pleased. Lady Warwick did 
not like the thing, neither did Mr. William 
Stone. Captain Adrian Jones fled at 
intense speed. 

I myself appealed for protection to a 
mounted policeman. I urged upon him 
the risks that I ran. If my hair trunk, 
I pointed out, were to catch sight of the 
Gazeka she would in all probability bolt. 
But the mounted policeman explained to 
me that he had no control over beaverages. 

Which was bad hearing. 

However, I come of a military stock. 
Ihave an uncle who was in the volun- 
teers. 

So I continued to practise the difficult 
art of remaining on a horse when in 
motion, and allowed the Archbeaver to do 
his worst. 
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Some Bad Cases of Moustache. 
Behind the beavers and the whisker- 
men, standing more or less in 
attitudes expressive of envy, hatred, and 
: whatever the other thing is, were 
some bad cases of moustache. Tor in- 
stance there was a handsome man (in a 
walrus fitting) playing on the bassoon. 

Always a pleasing sight. 

Mr. Horatio Mostyn Turtle Pigott 
modestly cowered behind his soup-strainer. 
Mr. Max Pemberton toyed timidly with 
his art nouveau attachment. Mr. W. L. 
Courtney looked grimly over his porter- 
house. Mr. John Boon glared fiercely 
from the shelter of his Niagara. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen, somewhat out- 
classed owing to the fact that he only 
wore an impromptu, bustled up to me. 


Douglas Sladen’s Commission. 

aid he: 

“Thave a suggestion to make to you. 

In the next number of ‘Who’s Who,’ of 
which, as you know, I am the editor, 
I shall be very much obliged if you will 
classify all the people who are mentioned 
according to their fittings. Ishould lke 
you just to add after every man’s name a 
technical description of the fitting he 
wears, whether his whiskers be book- 
markers, weathercocks, hold-alls, or side- 
boards. In the same way I should like 
you to catalogue bearded men, or beavers 
as you so rightly style them.” 

“A very fitting suggestion,” I replied. 
“T suppose you would like me to deal 
with moustaches in the same way.” 

“Precisely,” he replied gratefully. 


To Make ‘‘ Who's Who” Interesting. 

“ hen I am to inspect all wearers of 
lip-moss and decide whether the 

fungi are gimlets, corkscrews, porterhouses 

(for which term I am indebted to Captain 

Harry Graham), cat-fittings, will o’ the 

wisps, offshoots, or prawns?” 

“Quite so.” 

“T take your meaning. Your sugges- 
tion will add greatly to the value of 
‘Who's Who.’ ” 

He pressed my hand and returned to 
his department. 

Sudderily there emerged from the crowd 
of moss-men a curiously weird individual. 

What first drew my notice to him was 
the fact that he wore a colossal set of let- 
us-pray whiskers. 
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A Strange Being. 
Possessing a figure like a note of 
interrogation and a lounging walk 
that seemed rather a branch of falling 
down than a method of progression, he 
staggered along between his whiskers. 
Though dressed entirely in black he did 
not strike me as being clerical in appear- 
ance. Revolting though he was, yet | 
fancied I detected something familiar in 
him. But I could not understand his 
waistcoast. Somehow I fancied he should 
have worn a different and more decorative 
waistcoat. 

As he came nearer I noticed that. in 
addition to his whiskers he wore spec- 
tacles—a bad case of over-dressing. The 
moustache, like an inverted eyebrow, I felt 
sure I had met before. 

But those whiskers. They were the 
limit. They were the outside edge. They 
were the last word. 


I Want to Disenwhisker Him. 
omicidal mania seized me, 
rushed towards him intent 
tearing the fungi from his face. 

My guide restrained me. 

“Don’t you know who that is?” he 
exclaimed, catching hold of my arm. 

“T have no idea,’ I replied. “It is a 
caricature of somebody, but I can’t think 
of whom.” 

By this time the strange figure and | 
were face to face. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “you 
are . . . me! What the dickens do 
you mean, sir, by going about burlesquing 
me in that way? Why, sir, have you 
dared to grow those grotesque face-fins ? 
Why do you wear nose-glasses with gold 
wire attachments to keep the ears in posi- 
tion? Why don’t you wear a_ proper 
waistcoat? You are a libel, a lampoon.” 

Very gravely and pedantically he 
replied :— 

“Sir, you are under a misapprehension. 
As you have correctly surmised, I, in fact, 
am you. But you seem to have forgotten, 
if indeed you ever knew— no, perhaps it 
was after your time. You were appointed 
whisker expert to the Government. You 
were a confirmed anti-whiskerite who 
made a precarious living by writing 
whiskerature. Also, you had an appalling 
taste in waistcoats. Iam suffering for all 
that now.” 

“That may be,” said I. 
put your face in harness?” 


and I 
upon 


“But why 
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The New Inferno—cont. By Frank Richardson. 


My Horrible Alter Ego. 
Sadly he replied :— 

“| have to wear spectacles in order to 
look for the microbes in your whiskers.” 

“Not my whiskers,’ I roared; “your 
infernal fittings!” 

3itterly he replied :— 

“Infernal is the right word.” 

“Take me away,” said I limply to my 
guide. ‘“Ican bear no more. This is all 
too, too terrible. Take me back to Dante 
and let me leave the Inferno.” 

With great tenderness my guide sup- 
ported me as I staggered back to the janitor. 
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A Private View. 
4: M esser Dante,” said I, “I am much 
obliged to vou for allowing me 

this private view. - It has been a painful 
as well as an interesting experience.” 

He was all courtesy, and opened the 
ereat gates for me. 

i took him aside and whispered :— 

“Would it be etiquette for me to tip 
my guide ?”’ 

“Certainly not,’ he 
look of pain. 

I was sorry because the man had been 
so very useful, 


replied with a 
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The Secret of the Guide. 

“*T~here’s one thing, Dante, you might 
tell me about him. I should very 

much like to know his name. It’s what 

I’ve been wanting to know eyer since I 

came here.” 

* Hush,’ whispered Dante, taking me 
out of earshot of the masked man. ‘‘ Here 
-he never mentions his name, neither does 
he ever hear it.” 

Then in my ear he breathed two mystic 
words—* Hall Caine.” 

And so home. 
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| exclaimed, ‘you are me!” 
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